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Summary.—A factorial experiment involving 48 boys investigated the effects 
of frustration and an aggressive concent film with a peer model on (a) ag- 
gression against a human clown and (b) a measure of anger. As predicted, ex- 
posure to the film increased imitative aggression, and anger was correlated with 
aggression. Neither independent variable affected anger nor did frustration 
influence aggression. 


Recent research has disclosed that children’s aggressive responses against 
an inanimate victim, e.g., a plastic clown, may be acquired and elicited by ex- 
posure to aggressive models (e.g., Bandura, 1969). However, much less is 
known about either the applicability of these findings to children’s aggression 
against a human victim or the role of possible mechanisms such as frustration 
and anger which may underlie the performance of imitatively learned aggressive 
behaviors. 

It has been demonstrated that non-imitative aggression can be increased by 
arousing anger with such procedures as insult (Mosher, Mortimer, & Grebel, 
1968) or frustration (Buss, 1963). However, Hartley (1964) has made the 
important criticism that research on imitative aggression has not adequately in- 
vestigated the meaning of the aggressive response to S. Thus, imitative re- 
sponses may not be associated with states of anger or frustration but simply re- 
flect role-appropriate behavior as defined by a model. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the purpose of the present study 
was three-fold: to replicate the finding that children would imitate the aggressive 
responses of a filmed peer model against a human clown, to demonstrate that a 
measure of anger can be used to predict children’s aggression, and to explore the 
role of frustration and observation of an aggressive model in eliciting both anger 
and overt aggression. Based on available theory and research, it was specifically 
predicted that children who observed a film in which aggressive responses were 
perpetrated against a human clown™ would subsequently carry out more of these 
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"It is of some interest that in the Hanratcy, et al. (1969) study, most children aggressed 
against the plastic victim even if no aggressive film had been seen, but mone aggressed 
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acts themselves than would children who did not observe the film (Hanratty, 
Liebert, Morris, & Fernandez, 1969; Hanratty, O'Neal, & Sulzer, in press) and 
that a measure of anger would reliably predice subsequent aggression (e.g., Mos- 
her, et al., 1968). Inconsistencies in the literature on frustration (cf. Kuhn, 
Madsen, & Becker, 1967) precluded any predictions regarding its effects on 
either aggression or self-reported anger, but these relationships were also assessed. 


METHOD 

Forty-eight first and second grade boys, drawn from one rural public school, 
were randomly assigned in equal numbers to the cells of a2 & 2 X 2 factorial 
design. The factors were the presence or absence of the aggressive content film, 
the presence or absence of frustration, and the order of the dependent variables 
(free-play period preceded or followed by the anger measure). Ss assigned to 
the film-present group were individually exposed to the film. After viewing 
the film or upon entering the room for the no-film group, S received or did not 
receive the frustration manipulation. In the group receiving the free-play period 
first, § was then conducted by FE, to a mobile research trailer on the school 
grounds for the play period. After completion of the play period, S was con- 
ducted back to the experimental school room by E, and introduced to a second 
E (E2), who then administered the anger measure. In the anger-measure first 
group the child was immediately introduced to E. who administered the anger 
measure and then conducted by E to the mobile research trailer. 

The film was a 2.5-min. color sound film developed by Hanratty, Liebert, 
Morris, and Fernandez (1969), which depicts a 9-yr.-old male model aggressing 
against a human clown. The film is divided into five 30-sec. periods. The first 
period shows the clown standing motionless and alone in the center of a room. 
A plastic mallet and a toy machine gun are visible on the floor. During the 
second period, the model enters the scene and circles the clown, shaking his fist 
while verbally threatening the clown (e.g., “I’m gonna get you and shoor you and 
hit you.”). Ac the end of this sequence, the model picks up the toy gun and be- 
gins shooting at the clown for 30 sec. Next, he picks up the mallet and hits the 
clown for the entire fourth period. The model then walks away, and the final 
period shows the clown standing alone. 

All Ss were shown an attractive array of age appropriate toys ranging from 
large expensive ones to small school supplies. They were then told that they 
would get one of these toys and were invited to choose one toy that they especial- 
ly liked and allowed to touch it. The child was then conducted away from the 
toys and nothing further was said to Ss in the no-frustration group about the toys, 
but ac this point each member of the frustration group was told by E,: “We actu- 
ally do not have enough toys for everyone. Looking over my list, I’m afraid I 


against the human victim without viewing these modeled hostilities. It is therefore im- 
plausible that the live adule, even when dressed in demeaning attire, automatically “in- 
vites attack” in the same manner as a toy which is made to be hit. 
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will not be able to give you a toy.” However, small toys were given co all Ss 
after the completion of each experimental session. 

The anger test consisted of 4-in. & 6-in. facial phocos of nine adult males, 
three with expressions of anger, three of combined fear and surprise, and three of 
interest. These photos had been used in emotion classification experiments 
(Izard, 1971), and each had been classified in its intended emotion category by 
more than 70% of adult Ss. Izard (1971) has found that children’s ability to ap- 
ply correct emotional labels to the facial expression of emotion has reached adult 
standards by the age of 7 or 8 and can serve as an effective measure for predic- 
tive purposes. Six reproductions of each photo were made. The resulting 54 
photos were arranged in 27 pairs on G-in. X 8-in. cards. A pair always consisted 
of two different faces portraying two different emotions. The picture of any 
specific face was balanced as co its position within the six pairs in which it ap- 
peared. Ss were told to point to the one picture in each pair that felt most like 
them. The score on the anger measure consisted of the number of angry faces 
chosen by the child. 

The free-play score, the other dependent variable, was based on behavior in 
a 5-min. free activity session in the trailer. All Ss found the human clown as 
well as the mallet and gun in exactly the same positions as shown in the movie 
upon entering the trailer. E, then told S that she had work to do but that S could 
do anything he liked. Scores for the free-play period were the frequencies of S's 
agpressive behavior recorded by the two observers concealed behind a one-way 
observation screen, who were kept blind as to S’s experimental condition. Inter- 
rater reliability was found to be .98. The child’s behavior was assessed during 
the first 10-sec. period of each half-minute for the presence of fist-shaking at 
the clown, shooting the gun at the clown, hitting the clown with the mallet, and 
novel aggression. The latter category consisted of any aggressive responses that 
were noc modeled in the film. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A2X* 2X2 X 3 analysis of variance of Ss’ imitative aggression scores 
(number of occurrences of each aggressive act) during the time-sampled period 
disclosed that as predicted, the scores for the group viewing the film were higher 
than the no-film group (M scores = 2.33 and .54, respectively; F = 4.30, p < 
.05). The relative frequency of aggression with fist, mallet, and gun did nor dis- 
tinguish among the groups, but there was a main effect associated with the cate- 
gory of aggression (M scores = .04, 1.29, and 1.54, respectively; F = 6.92,p < 
.01). Individual comparisons showed that the frequency of fist-shaking was 
lower than aggression with the mallec (F = 8.37, p < .01) and gun (F = 
12.05, p < .01) regardless of film or frustration condition. In contrast to imi- 
tative aggression, the incidence of novel aggressive responses was negligible in 
all groups, and, when subjected to a 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance, these scores 
yielded no significant main effects or interactions. 
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The main effect for order was significant (F = 4.71, p < .05) with chil- 
dren who took the anger test before the test of aggression being more aggressive 
(M = 2.37) than those who were placed immediately in the free-play siruation 
(M = 50). One plausible interpretation of this unexpected order effect is that 
Ss found they could point to angry faces and not be rebuked by the adult Z and 
may therefore have fele freer to express aggression. 

A2X 2 X 2 analysis of variance of Ss’ anger scores yielded no significant 
effects, suggesting that anger as measured in this way was not directly influ- 
enced by either the film with aggressive content or the manipulation of frustra- 
tion. In order to determine the relationship between anger and imitative ag- 
gression, Pearson 7s were computed separately berween the anger and aggression 
scores of Ss according to the presence or absence of the film on aggression and 
whether the anger cest preceded or followed the opportunity to behave aggres- 
sively. These correlations disclosed that for children who did not see the film 
with aggressive content, anger scores could be used to anticipate the frequency 
of aggression (7 = .584, p < .025, one-tailed), but no such relationship ap- 
peared for Ss who did observe the aggressive modeling film (r = .111). Due 
largely to the small number of Ss in each of these cells (7 = 12), the differ- 
ence between these two correlations failed to attain significance (Z = 1.18, p < 
.15). Not surprisingly, anger measured after the opportunity to aggress was un- 
related to the frequency of aggression for either film or no-film group (r = .188 
and —.021, respectively). 

In summary, this study found that (a) children imitated the aggressive re- 
sponses of a filmed peer model against a human victim, thus replicating several 
earlier experiments; (b) self-reported anger was associated with aggression when 
the children were not exposed co the film; (c) neither frustration nor observa- 
tion of an aggressive model elicited self-reports of anger nor did frustration af- 
fect overt aggression. 
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